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A WORD OR TWO WITH THE PUBLIC. 


(From the Managers’ Room. ) 





WE propose commencing a more liberal intercourse with the public. In- 
stead of carrying on our communications through a telegraph, the mouthing 
of a rhetorician, ‘or the mummery of a party,—we shall gossip fteely with 
our twelve millions of friends, and do our best to interest them in our behalf. 
We love the public ;—as, indeed, we are bound todo. So incere is our affection 
for that august body, that we have pretty considerable doubts whether we should 
have the soul to refuse them any thing, short of a checque upon our banker, or 
the key of our best bin of Oporto. * All below is theirs. Our heart—Jes peton- 
cles du coeur—as our invaluable, ci-devant, soi-disant little friend,* * * * 
used to say—our heart is their’s, down to the right ventricle,—their’s without 
evasion, equivocation, or reserve. We do not care to have any secrets’ from 
them; and we probably shall not have any, which deserve mention. If we 
should forbear to trouble them with our smaller domestic doings, (after the 
fashion of modern periodicals,) it will be simply because we imagine that such 
things may not excite the most intense interest. There are events, like ail- 
ments, of so inconsiderable a character, that the less that is said about them 
the better. Whether we take a new book-binder, or porter on our esta- 
blishment—or eject one, for returning too redolent of Meux or Barclay, is, 
we apprehend, a matter of infinitely small importance, both to our Magazine and 
the public. Should we ship off a lazy official, or other person paid for doing 
nothing, we take for granted that no comet with a fiery tail would set fire to the 
Thames or to our establishment, or perform any other supernatural antic, to in- 
dicate a change in the popular opinion. Not but that we may talk of ‘ our 
whereabouts’ sometimes, even when the subject is unimportant; but then it 
shall be merely for the purpose of laughing over it with our friend the reader ; 
or in order to show him how agreeably a trifle may be dished up with a little 
sauce piquante, which in itself has little or nothing to recommend it. “ How dc 
you like my last pair of gloves ?”’ said the Marquis de Chevreuil to his friend, 
Monsieur de T. “ I have never seen them,” returned the other. “ Pardon me, 
Chevalier,” replied the Marquis; “ you have banqueted at great length upon 
them, this morning. There is nothing else in that sauce au Chevreuil. You are, 
in fact, now in the middle of the forefinger.” The superiority of manner over 
matter was never, perhaps, so completely shown. 

We shall, therefore, on important, and sometimes on unimportant occasions, 
talk-over our affairs with our friend the reader. We desire his better acquaint- 
ance ; and shall come more into personal contact with him, endeavour to gain his 


regard, and, for the future consult his taste, and the taste of the age in general. 
*2c 

















ii A Word or Two with the Public. 


Until lately, we have been kept aloof—no matter by what precise cause—by 
trifles, which we have now dissipated into air—“ thin air.” We have now aban- 
doned /Etolia for England—Witikind for William the Fourth; and in the room 
of Heyne and Hesiod, we shall talk of ourselves and our brother men. It is 
the duty of a journalist to adapt himself, in no inconsiderable degree, to the 
exigencies of the times. We do not mean that he should pander to its vices, 
but that he should administer to its wants. If it be bad—and it is bad—to as- 
sist in extending any reigning evil, so is it foolish to hug up any little pet pecu- 
liarity of one’s own, in direct defiance of public taste. The Press is, or ought 
to be, the ecuo of Public Opinion ;—not of the clamorous, but of the honest 
and intelligent portion of the people, whose objects are Truth and the Com- 
mon Good. When an editor speaks of ‘leading public opinion,’ he means 
merely that he represents the intelligent Spirits of the time; and not that he, 
singly, soars beyond the speculations of every other man. The sentiments of an 
individual, when they differ from all others, are always dangerous, and as inva- 
riably wrong. For Truth has never a mysterious aspect. She requires only to 
be known, to be at once both understood and admired by those who are, in the 
truest sense, philosophers. If any one, be he Editor or not, attach himself to 
opinions, which after due consideration, are rejected by all other men, there is 
no doubt but he must be in error. Pythagoras projected truths, and Newton 
made discoveries in science: but these were immediately adopted by contempo- 
rary sages. And this adoption or rejection of opinions by intelligent men, (for 
we do not speak of the mass of men,) may be referred to as the almost certain 
test of truth. Great men—by chance or perseverance—penetrate farther than 
others, but not farther than they can enable others to go. 

The observations touching the solitary opinions of men, apply also to ‘their 
tastes, which are, in fact, part of their opinions. When Wortley Montague 
mounted a long beard and Turk’s trowsers, he proclaimed himself a simpleton. 
Were a man to shut himself up in his study and gabble of nothing but the 
Greeks, we should be sure that he was no better than a magpie,—unless, indeed, 
he turned out to be a goose. These “ Exclusives” in literature, are but small 
persons. To sit, polishing sentences—or nibbling at little morsels of prose or 
verse—or diluting weak Latin into weaker English ;—to look back over our left 
shoulder and drivel a considerable quantity of nothing about our grandfathers 
and grandmothers, whilst the world is busied about science, or stirred and stag- 
gered to its centre by the agitation of some great principle, is to prove that we 
are not fit for the age we live in. We would not have the past lost to us, nor 
the good men of former times forgotten ; but we would place them in the se- 
condary rank (in point of interest), and look at the spirits about us. We would 
not despise even the shape of things, when our leisure yielded us nothing better 
for notice, but we would bestow our chief care on their substance. 

If we have not acted quite up to these opinions previously to the present year, 
it has either been the fault of circumstances which exist no longer, or a narrow 
view of things on our parts, which we trust has now expanded. We have arrived 
at the conclusion, that the tastes and opinions of one person should never form 
the limit of a periodical work. That a work of this kind may be entrusted to 
the discretion of an individual, to judge of what is dangerous or safe for publi- 
cation—what is popular or offensive, is well enough. But that every thing is 
to be squared and clipped away to suit the diminutive notions of any one dis- 
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A Word or Two with the Public. iii 


senter from the reigning taste, is absurd upon the very face of the matter. It is 
our opinion that a Miscellany, like the New Monthly Magazine, should be in 
the true sense a Miscellany ;—that (whilst it lays claim to a decided character 
by the maintenance of liberal opinions) it should reflect the free thoughts of its 
contributors. And, in fact, these will not, for the future, be controlled by the 
caprice or unsupported notions of any one individual thinker. In short, we 
have been Reforming our system—reinvigorating ourselves with new supplies of 
strength, and admitting every one whose talents entitled him to our consideration, 
whatever his views (not being offensive to public taste) might be. Itis only by 
the conflict and collision of opinions, on some subjects, that truth can be struck 
out. We shall therefore, and for various other good reasons “ too numerous to 
mention,” open our gates at all times toall intelligent travellers and traders. We 


will have no mare clausum, or privileged commerce, no eternal dealing and 


dabbing with one set of small thoughts, to the exclusion of all others. Freedom 
shall be our motto, and Impartiality our practice. We shall no longer affect the 
classical Aristarch or atomic philosopher. Instead of fatiguing the reader with 
matter which is at once solemn and insignificant, we shall go up to him at once, 
touch him familiarly with the tip of our goose-quill, and tell him all manner of 
sensible and agreeable things. 

It is astonishing what wonders may be produced by a little active intercourse 
between intelligent minds. \Even the brace of stupid-looking pebbles that 
one often sees, sleeping side by side in the highway, are not absolutely useless 
nor unproductive. Let but a friendly hand knock the two clowns together, and 
lo! sparks as bright as lightning are struck out by the collision, sufficient, in 
the dearth of other fire, to blaze a city, or illuminate the dullest fragment of 
foolscap that was ever spoiled in degenerate Grub-street. What, then, may not 
be expected from an alliance, and exchange of intellectual commodities, between 
ourselves and the reader ! 

Philosophically speaking———-— 

But we are interrupted. A clerk on our establishment casts open our private 
door and enters. With a look as ominous as an ancient Aruspex, when a dou- 
ble liver was disclosed, he lays by our right hand a couple of new works. One 
is—let us assume our spectacles—“ The Mirror of Mediocrity.” It seems inno- 
cent of mischief and meaning, and looks already drooping. We shall write its 
epitaph.—The other is called “ The Englishman,” and wears the brave head of 
Daniel Defoe on its cover. Let us inspect—Ha! Very well! Very good! 
We recognize the pen of Mr. Leitch Ritchie, a clever and agreeable writer. We 
have a respect for him, as he does not seem likely to be an unfair foe. His 
story of “ The Rock of the Fort,” in the last series of the Romance of History 
(France), is worth the whole of the two preceding series thrice over. They are, 
sooth to say, mighty indifferent things. But, to resume :—— 

Philosophically speaking 





Another interruption! An offer from Madame Eugenie Rosa Slipshod St. Clair 
—her “ new work in fourteen volumes octavo, to be called Calais in 1832.” 
We are afraid we must not venture on this agreeable miscellany. We value 
Time, but we dare not take him by the forelock. What! more letters? more 
magazines? Scotland again, too!—We must retire, and examine these formid- 


able packets. We will finish our gossip with the reader in the next number of 
our Magazine. 








iv A Word or Two with the Public. 


Postscript. We are not quite sure that we should have printed the foregoing 
fragment this month, had not our second batch of letters contained some that 
required immediate notice. One was from a dear old friend of ours, Mrs. Mac 
Nibbleit of Glasgow, (her gon is one of the University students there), requesting 
in very peremptory terms to know why we had not printed any of her “ bairn’s” 
college exercises in our Magazine since last November. There was a sort of 
menace in the large letters composing the word “ Marcaret M‘Nisscert,” that 
compelled a reply. We had scarcely blown the snuff from our friend’s letter, — 
for the postman had faithfully brought the rappee with the remonstrance,—when 
our eye fell upon a second missive from a haberdasher at Highgate, announcing 
his eternal indignation, because we had lately banished a friend of his from our 
establishment. A third letter (from Scotland also) required us to set forth, in 
succinct terms, the particulars of our moral, political, and philosophical opinions, 
A fourth offered us a translation of Milton into Latin Hexameters, and requested 
that the amount (£. ) might be remitted without delay, as “ peculiar circum- 
stances,” &c. A fifth demanded to know if we were Radicals. A sixth charged us 
with having a taint of the Tory. A seventh said that we had long been suspect- 
ed of harbouring a superannuated Whig or two, who were full of the discontent 
of that ancient race, without any of the liberality of the modern members. In 
short, we were so fiercely besieged by our correspondents, that we resolved to 
reply to them one and all, by proclaiming, as we now proclaim, our resolution 
to follow our own will for the futtre. It will speedily be seen whether our will 
be not as rational as that of other men, our taste as good, and our strength suifi- 
cient to induce respect. Our power, unlike Samson’s, never, we think, con- 
sisted in a superfluous whig. 

Apropos of Whigs:—The prospectus of a new Magazine has been put into 
our hands. We were delighted with the dignity of its address. There was 
a little insipidity, indeed,—but, what! one cannot have all things to one’s 
wish; and accordingly we were, as we have said, infinitely delighted. We 
like to ‘see a bold big fellow—like the greater Ajax—come into the field 
and threaten to kill and eat us all, without more words. He is sure to be 
‘satisfied with a very moderate meal. The New Journal announces the most 
“ perfect freedom,” and the most “ unbiassed and impartial critical notices.” 
The plain English of this, we apprehend, is, that the Editor will have all the 
criticisms his own way. If so, we do not very readily understand how the 
work can be to the last degree “ impartial” and “ unbiassed.” Is the mind of 
the Editor free from all “ partiality’—free from all littleness and prejudice, 
and undue critical pretensions? Are the opinions of the contributors never to 
succumb to those of the Editor! Are they never, in case of difference, to le ex- 
cluded? We pause for a reply. 














